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THE RELIGIOUS STATUS OF WOMAN IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 



CAROLINE M. BREYFOGLE 
Chicago 



Perhaps in no sphere of life has the subordination of woman so 
perpetuated itself as in matters ecclesiastic. Especially adapted by 
nature to discern the group consciousness and to reflect it, her 
position in the conservative traditions of the church has been one of 
intellectual and religious subordination. Indeed, the claim has 
recently been made that religion was, originally, an affair of man 
alone, woman having no part in sacrifice or ritual. Two sets of facts 
bear upon this problem to the consideration of which this study is 
directed. 

It is true that among certain peoples, like the central Australian 
tribes, woman was denied all participation in the sacred ceremonies, 
even to the degree implied by passive observation. There was a 
ceremony of the blowing of a shell, called the bull-roarer, which was 
interpreted as the voice of a spirit ancestor and when performed 
kept the women in orderly subjection. 1 She who became skeptical 
or too knowing among the women was put to death, a measure drastic 
for the new woman even of that day. This disability of woman 
receives general confirmation in the Semitic field from the ritualistic 
uncleannesses cited in the Old Testament and Babylonian texts. 2 
The animistic conception to which tabu in woman is traceable also 
led to the deification of femininity in the person of the goddess Istar. 
Common to the Semitic peoples before their separation, she was the 
most universally worshiped of all Semitic divinities. Under the 
various names of Istar, Ashtart, Athtar, Atar, Ashtoreth, her cult is 
found in Babylonia, Assyria, Abyssinia, Syria, Palestine, Cypress, 
Malta, Sicily, and Carthage. 3 The condition of her birth was a pas- 
toral and semi-agricultural life in which the cultivation of the date 

1 Spencer and Gillen, The Central Australian Tribes. 

2 For tabus on women see R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Magic, 116 ff. 

3 George Aaron Barton, A Sketch oj Semitic Origins, 83. 

4°5 
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palm played an important part. 4 The earth and water as the source 
of life, the unique function of woman in agriculture, the presence of 
sex in the sacred date palm would ascribe practical values to the cult 
of such a goddess. Istar is the great mother of mankind, the source 
of fertility in the animal and vegetable world. 5 Whether Istar was 
the first Semitic divinity, indicative of the institution of maternal 
kinship, 6 and whether the beginnings of Semitic religion were con- 
ceived by the Semites themselves to have been wrapped up with this 
instinct 7 are questions indirectly related to our problem. In any 
case the worship of the goddess testifies to the vital connection of 
woman with the primitive Semitic cultus. As the tutelary divinity of 
a city, the giver of prosperity and fertility, and the protectress against 
the demons of disease, Istar became also the champion against the 
enemy, 8 the goddess of war in Assyria. Many hymns have been 
recovered which appeal to the goddess for help in all these capacities 
and which voice some of the highest religious and ethical thoughts 
attained by the Babylonians. 9 

Two facts may be stated with assurance concerning the cult of 
this goddess. There is an undoubted connection of Istar with the 
"wailing for Tammuz" as shown in the Babylonian myth the 
"Descent of Istar." Whatever the original significance of this 
ceremony may have been, it came to symbolize a wailing for the dying 
vegetation followed by a wild rejoicing for the reappearance of Tam- 
muz, symbolizing the awakening of vegetation to life in the spring. 
Prominent among the forms under which the joy manifested itself 
was probably a sale of chastity as reported by Herodotus and Lucian, 
the Syrian. 10 The second well-attested fact is the presence of women 
attached to the temple. "The offering of the body in honor of the 

deity prevailed widely in northern Semitic religions It was a 

religious act, accompanied by sacrifice (Hos. 4:13); the hire was 

t G. A. Barton, op. cit., 119. 

5 Morris Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 

6 Barton, op. cit., 82, 84, 322. 7 Ibid., 106, 321. 

8 George F. Moore, Encyclopedia Biblica, art. " Ashtoreth " ; cf. Barton, op. cit., 
140. 

5 Jastrow, op. cit., p. 83. 

10 Herodotus, i, 199; Strabo, xvi, 745; Baruch 6:41 f.; Lucian, Dea Syria, 6. 
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sacred and brought into the treasury of the god (Deut. 23:19).'" 
The Code of Hammurabi indicates the existence of classes among 
these women as among the priests. Ninan was a priestess, living a 
chaste life in a convent, shielded as a lady from every breath of slander. 
Zirtu, the temple girl, may have been the kedeshah of the Old Testa- 
ment. The official position of the Nersega is unknown. The 
priestess had both commercial rights and the rights of inheritance, 
sharing in this the independent position of the legal wife. Entering 
the business world by means of her dowry (§§ 178, 179), she exercised 
great business activity as shown by the existence of documents extend- 
ing from the period of the later kings back to the time of Abil-Sin. 12 
In one case, her resources reached a total of 329 head of cattle. 13 
This freedom of achievement in the commercial and religious sphere 
is a unique characteristic of the Babylonian woman. Corruptions 
doubtless arose under the Greek influence, changing the character 
of Istar and bringing her devotees into disrepute. 

As the giver of oracles, woman plays an important part in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria 14 as she did later in Greece. Prophetesses are 
mentioned in the texts of Gudea 15 and in connection with the oracles 
of Arbela. 16 When divination was elaborated and systematized by 
the priests, woman's connection therewith became unofficial and 
popular. This may have established a closer relation between woman 
as the possessor of a mysterious power and the demons of disease and 
misfortune. To her was assigned the evil rdle of witch or sorceress 
frequently mentioned in magical incantation, the number surpassing 
that of the wizard or the sorcerer. The same might be said for the 
"wailing women" mentioned in the Gudean text as a priestly class 
but who later performed a popular service versus the ritualistic one 
done by the priest. All this points to the early exercise of the priestly 
function by the Babylonian women. 

11 G. F. Moore, Enc. Bib., art. "Idolatry." 

12 Kohler and Peiser, Hammurabis Gesetz, II, 224 ff. 

13 D. D. Luckenbill, "The Temple Documents in Cassite Period," A.J.S.L., 
1907, XXIII, 302, 305, 316. 

'♦Jastrow, op. cit., 660. 

■s Records of Past, new series, I, 42; II, 78. 

16 Ibid., I, 129 f. 
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The actual exercise of the function of sacrifice by a woman has 
not been found. In consideration of the fact that the sacrifices 
recorded are public ceremonials for the welfare of the state or for the 
king as representative of the state, this is not surprising. A clay 
tablet from Nippur records the adoption of a girl by a woman in 
order that she might pour a libation over the woman's body when 
dead. Definite offerings of vegetables, lambs, and libations were 
made to Istar and to other goddesses. 

Thus, woman was not regarded in Babylonia and Assyria as 
"excrescences or parasites upon the body politic "; on the contrary she 
was esteemed so vital to the prosperity and morale of the community 
that she became the center of an elaborate worship with offerings, 
oracles, and magical incantations. She was found in all the cultic 
positions but one; which exception may have been due to the public 
character of the act. Then, as now, she kept the groupal religious 
consciousness aglow at the altar of the sanctuary. 

Turning from the Babylonian Semites to those in Palestine, we 
find the great Semitic goddess and her worship matters of common 
knowledge to Israel. The Old Testament records the fact that the 
Philistines had triumphantly deposited Saul's armor in a "house of 
Ashtaroth" (I Sam. 31:10). It mentions Ashtaroth Karnaim (Gen. 
14:5) and Be'esterah (Josh. 21 -.27) of Bashan, cities probably named 
after the tutelary divinity. The Moabite Stone recounts how Mesha 
devoted the Israelite prisoners to Ashtar-Chemosh. Solomon built 
a sanctuary for the Phoenician Ashtoreth (I Kings n : 5, 33), destroyed 
three centuries later by Josiah (II Kings 23:13). The worship of 
Baal and Astarte by the side of Jehovah may have been implied 
by the international relations with Phoenicia, Moab, and Ammon 
(I Kings, chap. n). The heathen gods and goddesses are popularly 
known in the seventh century as the Baal and Ashtaroth (Judg. 2 : 13; 
10:6; I Sam. 7:3, 4; 12:10). Jeremiah notes the worship of the 
queen of heaven among the Judeans (Jer. 7:18). Isaiah speaks of 
the "planting of Adonis" (Isa. 17 : 10 f.), Adonis being another name 
for the Babylonian Tammuz. Ezekiel pictures the "gate of the 
Lord's house .... where, behold, there sat the women weeping 
for Tammuz" (Ezek. 8:14). Tamar wore the dress of a kedeshah 
(Gen. 38: 21 ff.). The kedeshoth were connected with the worship of 
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Baal-peor (Num. 25:1-5; cf. Hos. 9:10). They infected the wor- 
ship of Jehovah (I Sam. 2:22; Exod. 38:8; Hos. 4:13, 18; Amos 
2:7), their gains swelled the revenues of the temple (Mic. 1:7; 
Deut. 23 : 19), and they became the object of special legislation in the 
Deuteronomic Code (Deut. 17:2-5; 22:5; 23:18). 

Not only was the Semitic mother-goddess and her cult popularly 
known and adopted in Israel, but the contagious religious zeal of the 
native women for the native cult enforced the point of many a pro- 
phetic warning. On this ground the Israelite youths are warned 
off from Canaanite lasses, lest marriage be a source of corruption 
in worship (Exod. 34:16; Deut. 7:4; Judg. 3:5 f.; Josh. 23:12). 
Even the king was not exempt from this blighting influence : " For it 
came to pass, when Solomon was old, that his wives turned away his 
heart after other gods" (I Kings 11:4). Ruth was a proselyte but 
cited as a great exception to the rule. The clever and religious 
Jezebel is anathematized because of her proselyting zeal in behalf of 
a rival and debasing cult (I Kings 16:31 ff.; 18:4, 13, 19; 19:2; 
II Kings 9: 22 f.). Her daughter Athaliah displayed the same unholy 
activity in Judea (II Kings 8:27; II Chron. 21:6; 22:2 f.; 24:7). 
Even the zeal of the Hebrew women for foreign cults is reflected in 
the Old Testament. Maacah, the queen-mother, was deposed by her 
son Asa, because she made "an abominable image for an Asherah," 
perhaps an image of Istar (I Kings 15:13). Jeremiah berates the 
Hebrew women that "the children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire and the women knead the dough, to make cakes to 
the queen of heaven and to pour out drink-offerings unto other gods" 
(Jer. 7:18; 44:15-20), and that most shocking enormity of the 
Canaanite cult, causing the son and the daughter to pass through the 
fire of Molech, was practiced among the Israelites (Lev. 18:21; 
II Kings 16:3; 23:10; Jer. 7:31); whether in the presence of the 
mother as Plutarch relates of the Carthaginians cannot be ascer- 
tained. 1 ' Such incidental touches reveal the popular belief and 
practice versus the ecclesiastical and formal side of the cult. Here 
the women show that religious consciousness characteristic of them, 
a loyalty and self-surrender in worship, corrupt and mistaken though 
it be. 

z ^ Plutarch, De superstitione, chap. 13. 
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Is it possible that Israel estopped the natural outflow of religious 
interest in woman, that the Yahwe-cult and the Yahwe religion were 
in reality an affair of men, as Smend, Wellhausen, and Stade suggest ? 
Let us consider the evidence afforded in the Old Testament as to 
woman's share: first, in the religious acts of the community; and 
second, in the official functions at the sanctuary. First, then, might 
a woman be a Nazarite? Women did make vows in early Israel 
as proven by Hannah who appeared as a responsible individual to 
make her vow at Shiloh, her husband disappearing completely into 
the background (I Sam. 1:11, 24 f.). Vowing was an ordinary 
method of pleasing God and allowed the greatest variety both as to 
the extent of time covered by the vow and as to its content. A vow 
might imply services to be performed or certain abstinences to be 
practiced as exemplified in Jephthah's vow and Saul's tabu of food. 
To avoid domestic or social conflict, a right of veto over a woman's 
vow was vested, in later times, in her father or husband. A widow 
or divorced woman, having a looser social connection, was exempted 
from this veto (Num., chap. 30). This plainly aimed at the social 
content of the vow and not at the right of utterance. In this respect, 
the cult knew no distinction between man and woman. That is, 
woman, per se, was competent to make vows as also the law concern- 
ing their redemption would indicate (Lev. 27:2 f.). The vow of a 
Nazarite was an especial kind of a vow, lS characteristic of the conse- 
cration of a person to the service of Yahwe. 19 As a vow, it might be 
permanent or temporary. Samuel was consecrated to Yahwe Zebaoth 
at Shiloh (I Sam., chap. 1) and Samson was vowed to take vengeance 
upon the Philistines (Judg. 13:5). Both vows were taken for life. The 
Nazarite vow implied, also, certain tabus incident to the state of con- 
secration, the tabu of wine and every product of the vine, and defile- 
ment by contact with the dead. " From the moment of consecration, 
the hair was consecrated and inviolable." 20 At the termination of 
the vow, it was offered at the altar. It is possible that " the primitive 

18 Wellhausen, Heidenthums, II, 143; Smend, I, 153. 

'!> 1T5 and Arabic ~H3 both mean "to consecrate." The Arabic has but one 
root; Hebrew and Syriac have two: "H3 "to vow" and "PT3 "a consecrated person." 
See W. R. Smith, Religion of Semites, II, 483. The Syriac "PT3 is applied to maidens 
consecrated to the service of Belthis. 

a ° G. F. Moore, Judges, in loc. 
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content of the vow was the sacrifice of this consecrated hair." 2 In 
the early period of the Old Testament, however, the vow of the Naza- 
rite implied some social service. 22 In this sense, his consecration 
ranked with that of the prophet (Amos 2:11, 12). Especially was 
this true of the new significance given to the "PT3 and his tabus in 
the prophetic reaction against Canaanite civilization and Baalism. 
In post-exilic times, as the priest assumed more and more the r61e 
of "the consecrated" in Israel, the vow of the Nazarite became an 
ascetic practice of temporary character to be performed by man or 
woman at any time 23 (Num. 6:2 ff.). This law fixed in Judaism 
the duration of the vow as thirty days (cf. Acts 21:23). Was this 
application to woman an original variation with P, the author of 
Num., chap. 6 ? This is not an isolated question. It can be answered 
only in accordance with the method used by P in the formulation 
of other laws. In general it may be said that P strengthens old cus- 
toms into detailed law (cf. the ordeal, Num., chap. 5), and develops 
all ritualistic laws with greater elaboration and stringency. 24 Thus 
he emphasizes the ascetic features of the Nazarite vow until it 
approaches the consecration of the highpriest (Num. 6:7; cf. Lev. 
21:1 f., n f.) and elaborates the offering at the termination of the 
vow (Num. 6: 13 f.). Moreover, P cannot be accused of any special 
leaning toward woman. He excludes the women of the priestly 
families from sharing the meal of the most holy offerings (Lev. 6: 18, 
29; 7:1, 6; Num. 18:9, 10), and places a lower estimation upon 
woman in general (Lev. 27:2 f.). In consideration of this exaltation 
of the cult and this growing depreciation of woman, there is every 
probability that the inclusion of "woman" (Num. 6:1) is due to the 
fact that she actually did take upon herself the vow of the Nazarite 
in the early period of the Old Testament. This is corroborated by 
her right of making vows in general and by her right to become, like 
man, a consecrated devotee at the sanctuary. If, then, she might be a 
Nazarite, she might also complete her vow by the performance of the 
ritualistic acts prescribed at the termination of the vow, including 

" Ibid. 

22 Cf. Smend, Consecration in War, 154. 

*3 Baentsch, Commentary on Numbers, 6. 

3 * See Carpenter and Battersly, The Hexateuch. 
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the cutting of the hair. 25 Nay! according to Hubert and Mauss 26 
she must present the prescribed offerings, since release from sanctity 
is conferred through sacrifice, making a return to profane life safe and 
possible (Num. 6:19, 20). 

The prophet in Israel was one of the earliest manifestations of the 
spirit of Yahwe, more continuous than that of the hero, more personal 
than that of the priest. 27 Woman appears as a prophetess in the va- 
rious stages marked in the development of this religious phenomenon. 28 
At the very birth of Yahwism, Miriam stood by the side of Moses 
and Aaron. The Elohistic writer calls her a prophet (Exod. 15:20). 
She led the dance of the women in the celebration of victory over 
the Egyptians (Exod., chap. 15), and she led the rebellion against 
Moses on account of the Cushite woman, his wife (Num. 12:1-5). 
This rebellion is ascribed by a later writer to a desire for equal pro- 
phetic rank with Moses and is used by him to differentiate between 
the earlier and the later prophets. 29 Moses' superior gift is that of 
direct inspiration from Yahwe as opposed to the cruder methods and 
phases of inspiration used by the earlier seer. Miriam was a proph- 
etess of the earlier, cruder type. As such she was nearer the period 
when the functions of seer and priest were represented in the same 
individual as was done in Samuel. 30 Furthermore, if Hommel's 
contention be admitted, that the Minaean Lavi'u and Lawi'at are 
identical with the Hebrew Levi, it is possible that a priestess existed 
in ancient times in Israel. 31 This may be the key to the significance 
of Miriam as the "sister" of Aaron and Moses (Exod. 15:20), 
a descendant of Levi (Num. 26:59; I Chron. 6:3), associated with 

2 5 The men of this period probably wore the long hair and beards characteristic 
of the portraits of the monuments (II Sam. 14:26; cf. Ezek. 44:20); the polling of 
a man's hair would thus be equivalent to the cutting of a woman's. A Buddhist 
priestess shaves her hair just as the Buddhist priests shave theirs and as the Catholic 
sisters do today. 

26 H. Hubert and M. Mauss, Melanges d'histoire des religions, 78. 
2 ? Smend, op. cit., I, 79. 

28 Max Lohr, Die Stellung des Weibes zu Yahwe-Cult und Religion, 40. 
2 » Baentsch, op. cit., 12. 

3° I. J. Peritz, "Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult," J.B.L. (1898), 144. 
31 Hommel, Aujs. u. Abhdl. (1897), 30 f.; T. Engert, Ehe- u. Familienrecht der 
Hebrder, n. 
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Aaron in holy service at the tent of meeting (Num. 12:1, 2; 20: 
1). 32 At any rate, she did advance the cause of Yahwism through 
her religious gifts and her service is recorded by her place in tradition 
(Micah 6:4). 

A second representative of the primitive seer is Deborah (Judg., 
chap. 4) . Impelled by the spirit of Yah we, she fired her countrymen 
with the same enthusiam for Yahwe and for battle, promising victory 
in his name. Professor Moore compares her to the German Veleda, 
and to Joan of Arc. She entered the field with the soldiers and 
gave the war-cry, signaling the beginning of the conflict (4:14)." 
Smend says : " It is not an inconsequential fact that a woman killed 
Sisera, thereby completing the victory." In tradition she is connected 
with the palm tree between Ramah and Bethel, where she spake 
judgment for the children of Israel (4:4, 5). This tradition may go 
back to some relation borne by Deborah to the oracle or to oracle- 
giving. 

As Miriam contributed to the beginnings of Yahwism so Huldah, 
the prophetess, was an influential factor at a time of religious crisis 
and excitement. The point at issue was the cultus and the disestab- 
lishment of the local sanctuaries. The king requiring confirmation 
of the newly discovered law-book sends a priest and a committee 
of honorable government officials "to inquire of Yahwe. " They 
come to Huldah, whose words of wisdom confirm the book and assure 
the religious development of the future (II Kings 22 : 12 ff.). Huldah's 
answer has all the earmarks of the prophet as opposed to the earlier 
seer. "It performs an objective service for the national religion and 
the national god and, like later prophecy, it foretells the subjection 
of Israel."" 

The prophetess reappears during the time of Ezekiel as the care- 
taker of souls, whether in Jersualem or in the Exile or in both places 
is not very clear (Ezek. 13:17-23). Smend names this as out of 
the later forms of prophecy. Again Noadja, known only by name, 
is an opponent of Nehemiah (Neh. 6 : 14) in the establishment of the 
new colony at Jerusalem. Thus there is a continuous chain of 

32 Ibid. 

33 Moore, Judges, in loc. 

34 Smend, op. cit., 79, 81. 
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prophetesses from the very beginning of Yahwism to the reorganiza- 
tion of its religious life on the old site, with expectation of a future 
outpouring of the spirit upon the daughters and handmaidens of 
Israel (Joel. 2:28 f.). 3S As bona fide prophets, Miriam, Deborah, 
and Huldah did carry forward the cause of Yahwism in Israel. 
They achieved an objective result recognizable in the community and 
engraven upon conservative tradition. Perhaps these prophetesses 
may have been more prominent in history than tradition was 
allowed to represent in an age characterized by man's dominance 
over women. 36 

But it may be said, woman might be capable of all these services 
and yet have no right to participate directly in the cult. In the early 
Canaanite period, the daughters of Shiloh danced in the vintage 
festival to Yahwe (Judg. 21:19, 21, 23). Miriam and the daughter 
of Jephthah danced at the celebration of victory (Judg. 11:34; Exod. 
15:20; I Sam. 18:6; cf. II Sam. 1:20), and the women of Israel 
danced at the religious festivities around Aaron's golden calf (Exod. 
32 : 19; cf. Song of Songs 6: 13). They were included in the festivals 
of the new moon and sabbaths (II Kings 4 : 23) as they were included 
in the rest upon the sabbath day (Exod. 34:21; cf. 2o:iof.; Deut. 
5:i4f.) and as they were included among "the households" cele- 
brating the Passover (Exod. 12:3, 4). The ancient law regulating 
the three agricultural feasts says: "Three times in the year shall all 
thy males appear before the Lord God, the God of Israel" (Exod. 
34:23; 23:17; Deut. 16:16). Does this really exclude awoman from 
the feasts or is it a law, unfitted by its categorical form to apply to 
woman? It is manifest that attendance at the annual feasts must 
yield in woman's case to certain domestic duties and ritualistic tabus 
imperative upon her (Exod. 19:15; I Sam. 21:5 f.; II Sam. 11:11 f.; 
Lev. 12; 1-5; 15:19^ ; and Ezek. 36:17). For this reason the wife 
and mother were not listed with the daughter and the maidservant 
obligated by the Deuteronomist to keep these feasts (12:12, 18; 
16:11, 14). In practice, woman freely attended as her responsi- 
bilities permitted, as shown by the classic example of Hannah (I 
Sam. 1:3 ff., 19. 22). Women are seen, also, at various kinds of 

3S Lohr, op. cit., 41. 3 6 So Smend on Miriam, op. cit., 90. 
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religious festivals; at the removal of the ark to Jerusalem (II Sam. 
6: 19), at the offering upon the high places (Hos. 4: 13; Jer. 31 -.4, 13; 
Lam. 1:4), at the daily evening sacrifice in the temple (Ezra 10:1), 
at the dedication of the walls (Neh. 12:43), and at the mourning for 
the dead (Jer. 16:6-8; 9:17; Zech. 12:11 f.). She was a participant 
in the sacrificial meal during the early period of Israel (I Sam. 1 -.4, 5; 
II Sam. 6:19; I Chron. 16:3) and at the later time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Neh. 12 :43). The women of the priestly household ate of 
the holy sacrifice; forbidden, as it was, to outsiders and hedged about 
by severe ritualistic restrictions (Lev. 10:12-15; 22:1-16; Num. 18:18, 
19). That woman was not a mere idle spectator but that she, herself, 
presented sacrifices to Yahwe is evidenced by the share in the offering 
of Manoah taken by his wife, a share more important than that of an 
idle spectator of the household (Judg. 13:15-23; cf. I Sam. 2:19). 
The prophet Jeremiah rebukes the women of his day, not for assuming 
the prerogative of men in sacrificing, but for sacrificing " unto other 
gods." 37 Direct testimony to the sacrifices of woman is recorded in 
those made for purification (Lev. 12, 15:19-33; cf. Lev. 3:2; Ezek. 
36:17). Moreover women consulted the oracle (Gen. 25:22 f.), 
were the subjects of theophanies (Gen. 3:13 ff.; 16:8 ff.; 18:9 f., 15; 
21:17 ff.; Judg. 13:3 ff.), and performed oracular functions as 
familiar spirits or witches (I Sam. 28; Ezek. 13:17 ff.). The Deu- 
teronomist makes woman responsible with man for the observance 
of "all the words of this law" (Deut. 29:10 ff.; 31:12; Jos. 8:35; 
cf. Neh. 8:2 f.; 10:29 f.) and she is obligated to keep herself from the 
worship of other gods under the same severe penalties (Deut. 13:7; 
17:2, 5; Lev. 20:2^; II Chron. 15:13; esp. Deut. 29:10 ff.). 

Dr. Eduard Meyer, in his recent visit to our country, described 
some documents in the Berlin Museum taken from the ruins of a 
Jewish settlement at Elephantine, near Assuan, Egypt. One of these 
papyri records the names of members of the community, both men 
and women, who paid 70 cents each to the temple. This sum was 
divided into three parts: one-third went to "ItT, one third went to 
DTEK, and one third went to KS. This document, coming from 
either the fourth or fifth century B.C., testifies to the worship by Jews 

37 Peritz. 
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of a goddess Anath even so late as the Exile and also testifies to 
the payment of the temple tax by women. 38 

But one may ask : Why, then, the emphasis upon the male animal 
in the sacrificial offerings ? Why does circumcision play so important 
a part as a sign of the covenant with Yahwe ? Why is the first-born 
son sacred to Yahwe ? These questions must be answered in the 
light of the development of the Jewish ritual. The cow was offered 
in sacrifice by Abraham, by Samuel, and by David (Gen. 15:9; 
I Sam. 6:14; 16:2). The ashes of the red cow were used as a 
means of purification (Num., chap. 19) ; and it cost a city a cow to 
insure it against blood revenge in case a corpse was found within its 
borders (Deut., chap. 21). On the other hand, a male lamb was 
slain at the Passover, and a male for the burnt-offering (Lev. 1 : 
3, 10; 22:19; Num. 7:15; II Sam. 24:22; II Chron. 29:32; Ezek. 
46:4). The trespass offering was usually a ram (Lev. 5:15 f. ; 6:6; 
19:21 f.; Num. 5:8; Ezra 10:19). The sin-offering varies with 
the importance of the ceremony, being a bullock for an anointed 
priest or for the nation, a he-goat for a prince or ruler, and a female 
for a private individual (Lev. 4:3-32; 5:6; Num. 6:14). The 
peace-offering, however, might be either a male or a female (Lev. 
3:1, 6; Mai. 1:14). Thus the female offering is not forbidden and 
is found at every stage of ritualistic development, yet it is superseded 
in the more important and public ceremonies by the male. The 
motive for this change cannot be found in the herdsman's calling. 
It is due rather to the gradual change in the public attitude toward 
the sex. Circumcision won an entirely different meaning in Israel 
after the Exile. In spite of the fact that it was a tribal custom 
practiced from primitive times, slight religious significance was given 
it until that period. Then it became a symbol of separation from 
other religious communities and a mark of special ritualistic rank. 39 

Ancestor-worship has been regarded by certain eminent scholars 
as an important factor in the development of family solidarity among 

3 8 In the colony of Assuan, "woman is practically on an equality with man in 
buying, selling, and transmitting property. This consideration for woman is far in 
advance of anything contemplated by the Old Testament. It is significant of the 
susceptibility of the Jews to environment." — J. M. P. Smith in Biblical World, XXXI, 
455- 

30 L6hr, op. cit., 51 f. 
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the Israelites. For this reason, the rights of the first-born son to 
become the heir of his father as ruler over his brethern, owner of the 
community property, priest, judge, and blood-avenger are simply an 
extension of the duty of the first-born son to perform the ancestral 
rites for the dead. For this reason, also, the passionate longing for a 
son finds its ready explanation. It is the natural desire for remem- 
brance after death intensified by the activities and feeling incident to 
a long-established cultus. Hence the first-born son holds a peculiarly 
sacred position in the cult and woman is excluded as incompetent. 
Now this is not the place to discuss the existence of ancestor- 
worship in Israel. We would reverse the process and say that the 
solidarity of the family connects up closely with the practical problems 
of life incident to their environment on the Arabian steppes and that 
this practical life determined their conceptions. The same social 
influences which formed the patriarchal community also developed the 
rights of the first-born. The two are the product of the same environ- 
ment. Among the hill tribes of India, where the enlarged family to 
the number of some fifty or seventy-five persons live under the same 
roof, the rule of the eldest brother is protected by customs grown from 
the environment that developed the community form of life. The 
right of the first-born probably goes back to a magical relationship 
existent between the father and his first-born. "Reuben, thou art 
my first-born, my might and the beginning of my strength" (Gen. 
49:3). This material, mysterious, easily recognizable strength is 
the "blessing" which works magically for its possessor and which 
contains rooted within itself the tabu of the first-born, his sacredness 
to Yahwe. The old law reads, " Sanctify unto me all the first-born, 
whatsoever openeth the womb among the children of Israel, both 
of men and beast: it is mine" (Exod. 13:2). Whether this feeling 
ever characterized the first-born regardless of sex, it is impossible to 
say (Ezek. 20:26; cf. Jer. 7:31). Too dangerous for common life, 
the first-born was given to Yahwe to be redeemed or to gain a sub- 
stitution in later times by the consecration of the Levite (Num. 8: 18). 
But they who believe in ancestor-worship find evidence of its existence 
in the Levirate marriage. This is ascribing great significance to a 
form of adoption explicable upon simpler grounds. The Levirate 
marriage sets forth the solidarity of the family under the rule of the 
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eldest. It could only exist among brothers living together when the 
marriage tie but not the family bond had been broken. In its oldest 
form, it is the right of the heir to the wife of the testator without the 
payment of a bride-price. Tamar still belongs under the jurisdic- 
tion of Judah although at the time of the incident she seems to have 
been with her own people. A feeling that the childless dead had a 
proxy right in the widow might have given rise to the duty of the first- 
born son to continue the name of the dead. This feeling would be 
reinforced among a people given to war, by the importance of con- 
tinuing every branch of the family tree. When, under the changed 
conditions of life, the enlarged family ceased to exist, the custom 
lapsed (Deut. 25 : 7 ff.) and was finally forbidden by law (Lev. 20 : 21) . 4 ° 
To disqualify woman for participation in the Yahwe-cult on the ground 
that the inheritance of the first-born developed out of ancestor- worship 
is to disregard the practices of Yahwism for an unproven theory con- 
cerning its origin. 

Ideas and laws, social usages and religious practices are the prod- 
uct of the national life and are only intelligible in connection there- 
with. In harmony with the animistic conception of woman, a god- 
dess became an object of worship in Israel and woman served at the 
sanctuary (Exod. 38:8; I Sam. 2:22). During the prophetic 
period, the problems of life which pressed hardest upon the nation 
were no longer those connected with an animistic view of nature. 
The problems vital for national life then became those touching 
commercial and social conduct. The impassioned words of Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah ring with the enthusiasm of new values 
and the claim of new spiritual and fundamental necessities. A pro- 
phetic movement for the purification of Yahwe-worship began, 
directed particularly against the Baal and Ashtaroth and the kedeshah 
serving at the sanctuaries. It was a movement in the interest of public 
morality. But it reacted against woman, sweeping away her last 
independent stand and possibility of a career. The Babylonian 
woman was a factor in the business life of the community and wielded 
a great religious influence. But in Judaism appears the mental 
attitude consequent upon the long years of social and practical 
dependence of woman. She is removed by the Levitical law from 

*° For a full discussion, see Sigismund Rasch, Hebraische Familienrecht, 30. 
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the temple choruses (Neh. 7 : 67 ; Ezra 2:65). She can no longer eat 
the "most holy offering" (Lev. 6:18, 29; 7:6); and "a court of the 
women" is established in Herod's temple. The Mishna forbids 
woman the reading of the Shema and the right to lay her hand upon 
the sacred offering. This attitude of mind toward woman culminates 
in her moral and intellectual depreciation. She was considered 
naturally more vicious, more addicted to envy, discontent, evil- 
speaking, and wantonness, than man. Especially severe in their 
criticisms are the later canonical and apocryphal writers, the author 
of Proverbs, the preacher, and Jesus Sirach. 

Thus by means of his mastery over woman within the domestic, 
the social, and the economic environments, man made the church 
also his own domain. The whole Jewish world then belonged to 
man, woman was expelled therefrom, without rights, duties, or possi- 
bility of achievement. This was a religious reaction characteristic of 
Judaism and not found in the earlier Israelite period. It was a 
reaction under which woman suffered until a new impulse to her 
valuation was given by Grecian civilization and thought. 



